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THE DISGUISE MOTIF IN THE GERMANIC HERO-SAGAS 

The typical Saga Hero, in order to gain his end, braved danger 
openly by preference. When this was not possible, he resorted 
to strategy, not for the purpose of sparing himself the danger, 
but in order to make it possible for him to perform a dangerous 
task. 

Disguise in the general sense, that is, any concealment of real 
by ostensible character, forms an integral and significant part 
of the story in a number of the Germanic Hero-Sagas where 
strategy is necessary. As a successful device for outwitting the 
hostile father, disguise plays a part in the wooing of the inacces- 
sible maiden. Either the Wooer himself goes in disguise, or he 
sends messengers, who, for the sake of attaining their end, are to 
pretend to be what they are not. In executing vengeance safely 
and successfully, disguise is resorted to by the avenger, or it is 
imposed upon him by some one who is aiding in the work. Cap- 
tives are freed, and beauty in distress is rescued. The faithful 
lover surmounts obstacles, and carries out his determination to 
be united at any cost with the object of his affections by means 
of a daring disguise. 

The intended false impression is given in the Sagas in one, or 
both, of two ways, l) by the assumption of an outward disguise, the 
dress, the appearance of another, which conceals the identity of the 
character, or, 2) by the assumption of a characteristic, which con- 
ceals the real motive of the one concerned. The disguise varies 
from a complete transformation of the person into the form of an 
animal or of another person, to the mere assuming of a strange 
name. A well-known character going into a far country, where 
people had not seen him, would simply take another name. In 
the JHHriks saga the change of name, with no further attempt at 

disguise, is often met, such an expression as sa er kalladezt 

being the only reference to it. Sometimes a change of horses is 
mentioned, with a hat drawn down over the face. 

In the older forms of the sagas and the Spielmannsdichtungen, 
Konig Rother, Orendel, and Oswald, change of name alone is not 
resorted to, though such forms of disguise as the Pilgrim, the 
Beggar, the Banished Man, and the Peasant, may be nearly as 
simple, for they often imply nothing more than a negative rfile, 
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the suppresion of the person's real name, and the covering of his 
body by an ample garment. 

The purpose is always a serious one, the disguise never assumed 
merely for the sake of adventure. Nor is it introduced with the 
intention of producing a humorous effect, or to complicate the 
plot of the story and cause mistakes. Disguise is never an end 
in itself, but always a means to an end. 

The Pilgrim 

When Wolfdietrich, 1 after thirty-two years, returned to Con- 
stantinople to rescue his eleven faithful vassals, he put on pil- 
gerin-gewant over his armor, stis in ein stab sein swert, and stole 
quietly at night to the wall where they were on guard, chained 
two and two. He did not disclose his identity immediately, but 
first tested their fidelity by begging for a portion of their bread, in 
return for which he would give them news of their former master, 
Wolfdietrich. Next, he bade them be of good cheer, Wolfdietrich 
would soon come to them. And finally, after they had assured 
him that their master was no longer living, he announced to them 
that he himself was der getriuwe Wolfdietrich. 

The dress of a pilgrim, in which the princess in the Rother 
Saga 2 brought about the freeing of the messengers, is not a dis- 
guise in the usual sense. At break of day she went to her father, 
clad in black garments, a staff in her hand, and a palm over her 
shoulder, and announced that she must go out of the land for her 
soul's sake. A dream had commanded her to do this, and only 
a three days' respite granted to the imprisoned messengers would 
save her. The identity of the young woman is not concealed, 
but her real intent is hidden from her father by her assuming 
the garb and the r61e of a pilgrim for the time being. She con- 
tinues the part later on, when she goes from one to another at 
the table weeping violently and begging for some one to vouch 
for the return of the prisoners after the three days. 

King Rother, 3 in the second part of the poem, comes back to 
Constantinople to recover his stolen wife, disguised as a pilgrim, 
and hears from a stranger, whom he has asked for nfim&re, the 

•"Wolfdietrich B," 873, "Wolfdietrich A," Dresd. Hds., 309. D. H. 
B. B. 3. 

2 Konig Rother, 2325 ff . 
» Kilnig Rother, 3694 ff. 
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entire story of his own wooing and his elopement with the daughter 
of Constantine. How his wife had been stolen from him and was 
about to be married to the son of the heathen King Ymelot. 

The bilgerin gewand was the protecting disguise used by Frouw 
Bride in Orendel, 4 when she went to visit the holy sepulchre. By 
means of this she entered the gate of Jerusalem and finally re- 
gained possession of the sepulchre. 

As a pilgrim, the Lord himself appeared among the poor at 
Oswald's wedding feast. He wished to test Oswald, and see 
whether he would keep the vow which he had made at sea, to 
deny to no man a request. The more the pilgrim begged, the more 
readily Oswald 6 gave to him. The disguise was kept up until 
Oswald had given away all that he had excepting his life, and then 
the pilgrim threw off the disguise with the words: 

ich bin ez ane alien spot 8 
selber der lebendige got ! 

In the cases where the god Odin intervenes visibly in the 
affairs of men, he comes in the disguise of a wanderer, an unknown 
man. In the Signy^ saga he appeared as an old man, gray and 
one-eyed. He wore a long cloak, the hekla, canvas trousers, a 
hat with a drooping brim, and was barefoot. No one knew who 
he was, or where he went. The same old man, of great height, 
lacking one eye, and clad in a hairy mantle, came to Harald 
Hilditonn when he consulted the oracle, and taught him how to 
form the svin-fylking. 7 This man announced at once that his 
name was Odin. Later on, when Harald had grown old but could 
not die, because he was proof against iron, Odin took on the 
appearance and the name of Bruni, his trusted follower, and 
stirred up strife between Harald and his nephew, Hring. In the 
Brawalla battle where Harald met his death, Odin, in the form 
of Bruni, was his charioteer. Just before he fell, it occurred to 
Harald that Odin was at his side, either as friend or foe. Harald 
begged for the victory, or, if this were not possible, that he might 

'Orendel, 3214,3766, 3795. 
5 Oswald, 3490 ff. 
8 Vglsunga s. III. 

' Sjgubrot af Fornkonungum. Fomaldarsjgur I, pp. 386 ff., Saxonis, Lib., 
VIII, p. 263. 
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die before defeat came. In answer to the prayer, Bruni seized 
Harald's own club, and gave him the death blow. 8 

To Starkaor, Odin came at midnight in the form of StarkatS's 
fosterfather, Hrossharsgrani. When the two arrived at the 
circle in the woods on the island, he was greeted immediately 
by the others as Odin. 

The Beggar 

Helgi, 9 the son of Halfdann, had three children, Yrsa, Hrolf 
(Kraki), and Skuld. There was an adventure connected with 
the birth of each one. Twice Helgi appears in the guise of a 
beggar, and in the third he is visited by an elf clad in rags and 
tatters, who begs for a night's lodging and shelter from the storm. 

Regarding the mother of Yrsa, the following story is told. 
There was a certain Queen, named Olof, beautiful in person, but 
cruel and warlike in disposition. She was said to be the best 
parti of that time in the Northlands, but she refused to marry 
any one. Helgi, thinking it would add to his glory to possess 
this woman, either with or without her will, journeyed with a 
large army to the land of Olof, and announced that he had come 
to marry her that evening. Olof appeared to assent, but, when 
the King had fallen asleep after too much wine, she put him in a 
sack, and had him carried on board his ship. This was an insult 
that Helgi could not forgive. He thought long upon vengeance, 
and this time chose cunning rather than force. He sailed to the 
land of Olof, and, leaving his men on shore, set out alone. Taking 
two chests of gold and silver with him, he put on an old suit over 
his own clothes, and pretended to be a beggar who had found 
a treasure in the woods. By means of the treasure, and through 
a servant, whom he had bribed, Helgi persuaded the Queen to 
come to the wood in the night without her usual bodyguard. 
When she appeared, he immediately laid aside the disguise, and 
announced himself as King Helgi, who had come to take vengeance. 
Olof begged for honorable treatment, but Helgi carried her away 
in his ship, and she was obliged to remain with him as long as it 
pleased him to have her. Then she went home to her own coun- 
try. In due time a daughter was born, whom Olof in hatred 
named with a dog's name, Yrsa. 

' Saga Gautreks Konungs. Fornaldarsfgur, III, pp. 32 ff . 
'Saga Hrdlfs Konungs Kraka. Fornaldarsjgur, I, pp. 17 ff. 
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Two disguises, the one conscious, the other unconscious, enter 
into Helgi's second adventure. Helgi, disguised as a beggar, 
met his own daughter, Yrsa, who, unknown to herself, was also 
playing a r61e. On account of her mother's ill will, Yrsa was made 
to believe that she was the child of a peasant, and was set to tend 
sheep in a forest. Helgi, travelling through the country, saw the 
beautiful maiden and was attracted to her. With the words, 
"It is fitting that a peasant should marry the daughter of a peas- 
ant, " Helgi carried her off to his own country. The transforma- 
tion of the supposed beggar into a king could bring only joy, for 
Yrsa now found herself married to the "most excellent and splen- 
did of kings. " The identity of Yrsa was not suspected by either 
one of them. They had one son, Hr61f (Kraki), and were very 
happy together until Queen Olof completed her vengeance upon 
Helgi by removing the disguise of peasant parentage which she 
herself had placed upon Yrsa. When Yrsa heard that the "unex- 
ampled" had happened, she went home to her mother's country, 
and Helgi took to his bed and became very melancholy. 

The third adventure occurred on a Yule evening, when a terrible 
storm was raging. A poor, ragged being knocked at the door of 
Helgi's sleeping house and begged to be let in. The king took 
pity on the creature and allowed her to share the shelter of his 
roof. After a while he saw by the light in the room that a very 
beautiful woman in a silken garment was resting in the place where 
the beggar had been. Helgi had never seen one more beautiful, 
and wished to marry her at once. The next day this elfish being 
took leave of Helgi, bidding him to come the next winter to the 
boat shed and fetch the child that he would find there. Three 
winters after this, three men came at midnight and brought to 
Helgi the child, whom he had forgotten to fetch. The woman 
who was with the child said, "This is our daughter, and her name 
is Skuld, those who come after you will pay for it, that you have 
not heeded my command." The men rode away, and Helgi 
never saw the woman again. 

According to the account of Saxo, Harald 10 was at a wedding 
feast disguised as a beggar, when he lost two teeth, which gave to 
him the name of Hildetonn. 

"Saxonis, Lib., VII, p. 247. 
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In Saxo's story of Olo and Esa, 11 the disguising dress is that 
of a peasant. Olo, in order to save Esa from the outrages of the 
two arrogant brothers, Skate and Hjale, borrowed the attire of 
a peasant, and, drawing the hat well down over his face, went to 
the house of King Olof, Esa's father. But the disguise could 
not entirely cover his terrible glance, and Esa fell down before 
him, as often as she tried to look in his face. She declared that 
his gaze was savage, and that he himself was no peasant, but 
one born of kings. When they all begged him to lay aside his 
disguise, Olo appeared before them, a marvel of manly beauty 
with the radiant golden hair of a prince. 

The Banished Man 

King HetePs 12 messengers call themselves merchants banished 
by King Hetel, when they go to woo for him the daughter of the 
wild King Hagen of Ireland. Few details are given regarding 
the disguise. The merchants take with them a stock of beautiful 
wares, which they offer for sale. They send gifts to the King. 
In order to conceal the fact that they are warriors, Wate von 
Stormen pretends not to understand the use of arms. The dis- 
guise is a success, and Hilde is taken on board the boat, without 
any one's suspecting that the banished merchants were playing 
a part. 

King Rother 13 lays aside his royal dignity, bids his men call 
him Dietrich, and represents himself as banished by King Rother, 
when he goes to Constantinople to rescue his messengers. He 
carries out the part, when he arrives, kneels before the King, 
begs for his favor, and offers his services in return for the protection. 
He evidently plays the part well, for no one suspects that he is 
anything that he does not appear to be. The Princess refuses to 
believe him when he declares himself to be King Rother. 

In the wooing of Erka 14 for King Attila, as the story is told 
in the piSriks saga, Margrave Rodolf, the messenger, disguised 
himself as well as he could, wore a broad-brimmed hat well down 
over his face, and pretended not to see very well. He called 

"Saxonis, Lib., VII, pp. 25211. 
"KudrUn, Strophes, 204 ff. 
13 Konig Rother, U. 920 ff. 
"pjoWfo saga, 65 1 - 79'. 
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himself Sigurd and represented himself as fleeing from the land 
of the Huns and from Attila, his enemy. In two years his good 
behaviour won for him the confidence of King Osantrix, and he 
was sent to Erka to ask for her hand for King Nordung. As 
soon as he was alone with the princess, he removed the disguising 
hat which concealed his face, and announced himself as the 
sendemadr of Attila, come to woo her for his master. There were 
at first some threats of betraying the messenger to the king. 
But, through the intervention of Erka's sister, Berta, the story 
ended happily, and the two went secretly away with Rodolf . 
This disguise naturally calls to mind the appearance of Odin 
when he came among men. 

Cowled Cloaks 

The sons of Halfdann 16 were enabled to preserve their lives 
and to take vengeance upon FroSi for the death of their father, 
by means of a simple outward disguise. Fleeing from the wrath 
of FroSi, they came to the house of Saevil, their brother-in-law. 
They called themselves Ham and Hrani, and wore cowled cloaks 
which they never took off. Many wondered who they were, and 
what they were. Some mocked at them, and many believed they 
had a disease of the head, because they never took off their hoods. 
Three winters they were with Saevil before their identity was 
discovered. 

One day they begged to be allowed to accompany Saevil to a 
banquet given by King FroSi. When they were forbidden to go, 
they got wild ponies and, keeping at first at a distance, followed 
Saevil and Sign^, his wife. The boys soon attracted attention, 
and, just as Signy^ looked in that direction, the hood of Hrani 
fell back, and she recognized her brother. Weeping bitterly, 
she exclaimed: 

Qll er orSin sett skJQldtinga 
lofStings lundar at limum einum; 
braeSr sa ek mina a berum sitja, 
en Saevils rekka a SQSluSum. 

Saevil bade her be silent and not betray her brothers. He him- 
self, helping to keep up the disguise, rode back to the boys, and 
commanded them to go back home. Such as they were not fit 
for the company of good people. But in no way did he show to 

15 Saga Hrdlfs Konungs Kraka. Fornaldarsfgur, I, pp. 3 ff. 
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the others that he knew who the boys were. They pretended to 
obey, but followed at the end of the train, and arrived at the 
banquet with the others. In the hall the presence of the boys was 
proclaimed by the Volva, but each time they escaped Fro'Si and 
his helpers. When they had built the fire, and surrounded the 
hall, they laid aside their disguise and avowed themselves as 
Halfdann's sons come to take vengeance upon Fro'Si for their 
father's death. 

Men in Women's Clothes 

The farcical element does not enter into the Hero-Sagas where 
men woo in women's clothes, as it does in the case of the gods 
porr and Loki in the "prymskvil>a.'' 16a In the Hugdietrich 
story there is the possibility of a humorous situation when the 
king offers to find a husband for Hugdietrich. But the supposed 
maiden answered "No," and the king did not press the matter. 

In the tragic story of Hagbart and Signi 16 the catastrophe is 
brought about by the discovery of the disguise. The faithful 
lovers were separated by a feud. Hagbart put on women's 
clothes, and gave himself out as a Valkyrie, "pugnacem famulam, " 
bringing a message to Signi's father, his deadly enemy. By means 
of the disguise he succeeded in gaining access to the women's 
apartments, and he and Signi renewed their vows of love. But 
the maid servants suspected him. His hard feet and rough hands 
were not those of a woman. The r61e of a war-maiden which 
he was playing could not save him, and he was finally betrayed. 

The daring disguise of women's clothes is resorted to by the 
young Hugdietrich 17 when he sets out to woo the royal princess, 
guarded by Wahtare, Torwcertel, and ein juncfrouwe. His rdle 
is described in detail in the Middle High German Epic. He de- 
cided to prepare carefully for his task, to learn 

naen und spinnen 
dar zuo waehe wtirken mit siden und mit vaden 

mit frouwelicher ziihte wil ich mich iiberladen. 

The best mistresses of the art of embroidery were sent for, 
and Hugdietrich proved to be an apt pupil, learning to do every- 
thing that his teacher could do. The animals which he worked 

"" Edda, p. 146. 

" Saxonis, Lib., VII, pp. 230 ff. 

""Wolfdietrich B," Strophes 21 ff. D. H. B., B. 3. 
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on the frame looked as if they were alive. He changed his voice 
and made it sound like a woman's voice, and let his hair grow 
long. He was very beautiful, and looked quite like a woman. 
To test his disguise, he appeared at church in his woman's apparel, 
and those who knew him, all began to inquire who the maiden 
was. Hugdietrich rejoiced at this, and hastened to 'Salnecki,' 
sure that his wooing would be successful. 

King Walgunt received him as an edel Kiiniginne, fleeing from 
the wrath of her brother Hugdietrich. The stranger called him- 
self Hildigunt and immediately began to spin, and to embroider 
the little birds with gold and silver, as if they were alive, and 
thereby gained an audience with the princess. The king was so 
pleased with a wonderful cap which the strange maiden had 
made for him that he promised to give Hugdietrich whatever he 
might ask as a reward. "Let your daughter come from the tower 
to me," was the answer. The two became friends, and the king 
offered to provide the newcomer with a husband. "No," said 
Hugdietrich, "I do not wish a husband." He was permitted 
to go to the tower of the princess, and had soon found his way to 
her heart also, by his beautiful handwork. She, too, was de- 
ceived, believing him to be a maiden until he announced himself 
as the king from Constantinople and a suitor for her hand. The 
disguise was successful, and Hugdietrich attained his purpose 
unsuspected by anyone. 

Helgi Hundingsbani 18 saved himself from Hunding by dis- 
guising as a servant maid and turning the mill. 19 His bright 
eyes and great strength showed at once that he was no peasant 
maiden, and he came into danger of being captured. But his 
fosterfather, Hagal, hastened to explain that this was a Valkyrie 
who had been taken prisoner in war. And Helgi escaped to take 
vengeance on Hunding later on. 

Apollonius of Tira, 20 favored as a suitor by Herburg, but not 
accepted by her father, King Salomon, went in women's clothes 
to the palace of Salomon to see what he could find out. He called 
himself Heppa, the name of a village woman who was as large 

""Helga kvi>a Hundingsbana II," 1-4. Edda, pp. 256 ff. 
19 A similar adventure is related of Hr6mundr (Hromundar saga Greips- 
sonar Kap. 8). Of the Kerlfng, who was protecting him, it is said "farZi 

hun Hrdtnund % kvennskritSa, ok Ul hann mala ok sntia kiorn. " 
M \>i'6riks saga, 337 3 . 
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and strong as a man. He borrowed her head-dress and cloak 
and put them on, and no one suspected his identity, excepting 
the princess Herburg herself. She recognized him, and secretly 
gave him a letter telling him when she would come to him. 

Women in Men's Clothes 

Women in men's clothes are also taken seriously in the Sagas. 
Nowhere are they treated lightly or humorously. The maiden 
in armor was an heroic figure, familiar enough to the Germanic 
imagination in the Valkyrie. Saxo 21 tells of the Danish women, 
that certain ones, who had either force of character, or tall and 
beautiful forms, put on men's clothing and engaged in warfare 
as a life-pursuit. Their aim was to cultivate valor, and to harden 
both mind and body through endurance. 

Hervor, 22 the daughter of Angantyr, donned men's apparel 
in order to follow her own inclinations and lead the life of a war- 
rior. She was as strong as a man, and cared more for shooting 
and swords and shields, than for sewing and embroidery. When 
she grew up, she put on men's clothing, skyrtu ok olpu, and had 
her hair dressed like a man's. Then she took the weapons of a 
man, sought out some Vikings, and, a little later, became their 
leader. She called herself Hjorvartir and, with the Vikings, 
made harries far and wide in the land. 

The discovery of her disguise, far from being her undoing, 
was the means of saving her life. At the court of GoSmundr, 
she killed a man for meddling with her sword, Tyrfing, while 
she was assisting the king in a game of chess. When the men 
rose up to take vengeance for the deed, GoSmundr restrained 
them; "veriS kyrrir! . . . mun j>essi kvenmaor ySr dyrkeyptr, 
aor enn )?er fai<5 lifi hans nao". " Hervor escaped, and returned 
to her life as a Vikingr, calling herself Hjorvaror as before. When 
she became tired of this, she went to her grandfather's house, 
accustomed herself to embroidery and fine handwork, and became 
generous and beloved of many. Her beauty was much talked 
about, and GoSmundr, the king, chose her as a wife for his son. 

Another maiden who attired herself as a man, and became a 
sea-rover, was Alfhilda. According to Saxo, 23 she took to the 

"Saxonis, Lib., VII, p. 230. 

82 Hervarar Saga, Fornaldarstfgur I, pp. 430 ff . 

23 Saxonis, Lib., VII, pp. 228 ff. 
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sea to escape the upbraiding of her mother, who did not approve 
the wooing of the brave and venturesome Alf. Many of her 
maidens accompanied her, and Alfhilda was afterward chosen 
captain of a band of pirates who had lost their leader. Alf, 
the determined suitor, went out with a band of his own to seek 
Alfhilda. Before long he met her, face to face in a sea-fight in 
which he was the conqueror, Alfhilda's helmet being struck off. 
She was recognized by Alf as the coveted maiden, now won a 
second time, and this time really in his power. 

In the "Spielmann's Gedicht," Oswald (2513 ff.), the disguise 
of the young princess, when she makes her escape to Oswald 
with her three maidens, is described much more in detail than is 
usual in the older sagas. The four young women put on four 
coats, as if they were young men, donned hats — in a most pious 
frame of mind — girdles and trousers, and laced shoes they put on. 
Oaths they swore to Mohammed, to go with their golden spurs, 
and they took four swords in their hands, as if they were really 
heathen knights. 

Brfde in the "Spielmann's Gedicht," Orendel, 21 clothed her- 
self in steel, took sword and helmet, spear and shield, and rode 
out to the aid of the "Graurock." 

The Fisherman 

Orendel, 26 on his way to woo Frau Bride, was shipwrecked 
and barely escaped with his life, without followers, or even clothing. 
He pretended to be a fisherman, and begged the first man he met 
on shore to take him into his service. Through a miracle he was 
able to catch a boat full of fish, and thus prove that he was telling 
the truth. Meister Ise " ein vischer hSr unde wise " was convinced, 
and Orendel was provided for until he could proceed on his way 
to the Holy Land. 

Goldsmiths 

When Oswald 26 went to ask for the daughter of the heathen 
King Aaron, he was advised by the princess herself to come with 
his men disguised as goldsmiths, travelling through the land. 
By one of the miraculous chances which are frequent in this 
story, twelve of Oswald's warriors had really been expert gold- 

" Orendel, 2045 ff. 
"Orendel, 465 ff. 
2 » Oswald, 2090 ff. 
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smiths, and could make the golden rings and pins and the hirze 
which was to lure away the king and the court, while the princess 
made her escape. 

An Animal 

In an episode in the Pidriks saga, 27 the freeing of Witege from 
imprisonment in the land of Osantrix, a man appears disguised 
as a bear. Wildifer, one of Dietrich's men, vowed not to return 
to Bern until he had news from Witege, whether he was living or 
dead. Isung, havud loddari, had been sent out to look for Witege, 
and Wildifer brought to him the bear's skin which he had secretly 
kept, asking if it might perhaps be of use in carrying out any sort 
of ruse. Isung looked the skin over carefully, and then told 
Wildifer to put it on over his armor. With needle and thread 
Isung sewed it firmly in place and, through skill and cunning, 
made Wildifer really look like a bear. Then he put a collar on 
the 'bear' and led him through the land until they came to the 
castle of King Osantrix. Isung gave the bear the name Vizleo, 
and made it dance and perform tricks for the amusement of the 
people. No one suspected that it was anything but a real bear, 
and the disguise was not discovered until the purpose for which 
it had been put on, was accomplished. In a tussle with the King's 
hunting dogs, the 'bear' defended himself to such good purpose 
that he killed thirteen of the dogs. When the King, angry because 
of the loss of his dogs, struck the bear, Wildifer snatched his 
sword from the hand of Isung, and cut off the king's head. Witege 
having heard that good friends were come, had meanwhile broken 
his chains and escaped from prison. After they had taken ven- 
geance sufficiently for the imprisonment of Witege, Wildifer tore 
off the bear's hide, and showed to the men of the castle that he 
was a man and no monster, as they had supposed. 

Among the devices for saving the lives of the Half dann sons, 
Saxo 28 tells of cutting off the claws of wolves and tying them to 
the feet of human beings, to give the impression that wild animals 
had been about, and had killed the boys. He also says that they 
were shut up in a hollow oak tree, and fed as dogs. That they 
were called by dogs' names, as Saxo says, is borne out by the trick, 
which Vifill, the peasant, played on the searchers in the Hr61f 

"Pffiriks saga, 246' - 253 2 . 
"Saxonis, Lib., VII, p. 217. 
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Kraki Saga. 29 Early in the morning, before the King came to 
search the island, Vifill said to the brothers: "Frot5i, your kins- 
man, is coming today to look for you. Give good heed, when I 
call my dogs, Hopp and Ho, loudly, that is the sign for you to 
be off to your cave. " 

The king called Vifill margkunnugr. Was he perhaps able 
to transform the boys into dogs when there was need? And, 
later on, when the king asked Vifill what he meant by calling 
"Hopp and Ho," he answered: "Those are my dogs' names. 
But, Sire, go on with your search as it pleases you. I do not 
believe that the king's sons are to be found here. " — Because they 
had been turned into dogs? 

The form of an animal assumed on account of magic, fyrir 
trollskapar sakir ok fjolkyngi, had, in some cases, the purpose of a 
disguise. In the story of the wooing of HjorvarS, 30 the father of 
Helgi, Sigrlinn, who had been refused to him by her father, was 
guarded by Jarl Franmarr, her fosterfather. HjorvarS and Atli 
went to Swawaland, and Atli set out to take Sigrlinn by force. 
He came to a house, which was watched over by a bird sitting 
upon the roof. But the bird had fallen asleep, and Atli hurled 
his spear at it, and killed it. This was Franmarr, who had taken 
the form of an eagle, ha/pi hamaz i arnar liki, and was protecting 
the women by his magic power from the invading army. Atli then 
carried off Sigrlinn, and Alof, the jarl's daughter. 

Reference is made in two different stories to a mother, who 
came in the form of an animal, to aid her son by destroying his 
enemy. Of the wolf that killed the nine Volsungs, and was after- 
wards killed by Sigmund, the Volsunga saga 31 remarks: En )>at 
er sogn sumra manna, at su in sama ylgr veri mobir Siggeirs 
konungs. . . . 

According to the Oddrunargratr, Strophe 30, it was the mother 
of Atli who brought death to Gunnar. 

J>a kvam en arma ut sksvandi 
m6Jrir Atla h6n skyli morna! — 
ok Gunnari gr6f til hjarta, 
svat m&ttigak mirum bjarga. 

'» Saga Hrdlfs Konungs Kraka. Fomaldars^gur I, pp. 7 £f . 
30 "HeIga kvij>a HjorvarJ>ssonar, " 1-5, prose, Edda, pp. 227 ff. 
u Vqlsunga saga, 5. 
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And from the Drap Niflunga 32 we learn that he was stung to death 
by an adder . . . en napra stakk hann til lifrar — the change of 
form which was necessary in order to complete Atli's work of 
vengeance. 

That he might guard the hord successfully, Fafnir took on 
the form of a dragon. As in the above cases of change of form, 
the idea of concealing identity is entirely subordinate to the idea 
of getting into a form which would make it possible to accomplish 
a purpose. Reginn 33 knew that Fafnir . . . var i orms liki, and 
told Sigfried. There was no surprise when, after the dragon had 
'been wounded, Fafnir spoke to Sigfried, and gave him instruc- 
tion and warning. He took leave of life entirely as a human 
being, and not at all as an animal. 

The transformation of Sigmund and Sinf jotli 34 into werewolves 
had no purpose, but came, according to Jacob Grimm, 35 from con- 
fusing outlaws with werewolves. 

Change of Name 

A change of name is not always a necessary part of the dis- 
guise, but in some cases it is especially mentioned. Helgi, 36 
son of Sigmund, seeking an opportunity to kill King Hunding, 
went to the court of Hunding and remained there for a time in 
some sort of disguise for the purpose of spying, njosnapi til hirpar 
Hundings konungs d laun. The disguise is not described, but 
he called himself Hamall, which was the name of his fosterfather's 
son. He also uses this name when he first meets Sigriin, the Val- 
kyrie. The Halfdann sons were called Ham and Hrani, when they 
were hiding in disguise at the house of their brother-in-law. King 
Rother bade his men call him Thiderich, in order that no one in 
the strange land might guess who he was. A man in women's 
clothes, or a woman dressed as a man, would naturally take a 
new name as a part of the disguise. Hugdietrich gave his name 
as Hildegunt, when he went to Salnecki to woo the beautiful 
Hiltburc. Hervor, while among the Vikings, called herself 

32 "Drap Niflunga," Edda, p. 369. 

83 " ReginsniQl, " 14, prose, Edda, p. 296. "Fafnismol," Edda, p. 301. 

34 Volsunga s. k. 8. 

35 Teutonic Mythology. (Trans, by Stallybrass, London, 1882.) Vol. 
Ill, p. 1093. 

» "Helga kvi>a H. II," 1 ff. Edda, pp. 256 ff. 
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HjorvarSr. Apollonius, in the pioriks saga, disguised as a village 
woman, is called by her name, Heppa. 

Assuming a strange name without change of rdle or function 
is, in the piSriks saga, often regarded as a sufficient disguise, when 
a warrior goes into a country where people do not know him. 
When Thetleif , son of Biterulf , first set out in search of adventure, 
he concealed his real name until he had performed deeds worthy 
of the name. He fought with Sigurd and conquered him, calling 
himself Vildimaelrikr. 37 Then he went on to seek service with 
Dietrich von Bern, calling himself Elminrik, 38 son of Soti. After 
he had overcome Walteri von Waskenstein in a contest, and had 
proved himself a warrior and not a mere boaster, he announced 
his name and his family, and was taken into the service of Dietrich. 

Hildebrand, Heimir, and Jarl Hornbogi 39 meet with Vidga 
on his way to measure his strength with Dietrich von Bern. Hilde- 
brand, alarmed for the safety of his master, at first conceals his 
own identity and that of Heimir, giving the names, Boltram, 
Reginbaldr Sun, and Sistram, Herinbrandr Sun. 

When Rodolf, under the name of Sigurd, was carrying off the 
Princess Erka, he was assisted by OsiS, the nephew of Attila, 
whom he presented to King Osangtrix as his younger brother, 
Alibrandr. 

Heimir called himself Lodvigur, 4 " when he went to the cloister 
to repent of his sins, because he knew that the brothers would 
never have allowed him to enter if they had known who he was. 
Later, when piSrik came to look for him, he depended upon his 
monk's garments as a sufficient disguise. But he could not con- 
ceal his identity from pitSrik, who immediately addressed him by 
his right name. 

Madness 

One time, when the Halfdann Sons 41 were in danger of being 

discovered, Helgi saved both himself and his brother by pretending 

to be half-witted. His foolish actions so engaged the attention 

of the people that the danger was averted. Hamr far sir eitt 

37 piftriks saga, 213 2 ff. 
"i.e., 220 2 . 
3t L.c, 145 2 . 
*<>L.c., 430 a . 

41 Saga Hrdlfs Konungs Kraka. Folnaldarsjgur, I, p. 9. Saxonis, Lib., 
VII, p. 218. 
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otatnit trippi at rida, er Helgi var reyndar, hleypir nii eptir lidinu, 
ok horfir aptr til hala, ok Icetr ser alia vega keimskliga. 

In Saxo's account both boys feign madness in order to escape 
from FroSi. "Nee aliud Haraldi filiis auxilio, quam furoris 
simulacio fuit. " 

In the Hamlet Saga, madness is the one form of disguise, and 
many details are given by Saxo 42 regarding the role assumed by 
Hamlet. In order to avenge the death of his father, Hamlet 
must first preserve his own life by making those about him believe 
him harmless. He carries out his r61e by means of the slovenliness 
of his person, his foolish remarks (with a hidden meaning), and 
by silly and absurd actions. One of his tricks was the same as 
that of Ham-Helgi — mounting his horse with his face toward 
the tail, and galloping about, as if there were nothing unusual in 
this. The real Hamlet, however, always appears by the side of 
the feigned one, the reader seeing through the disguise, when the 
other characters in the story do not. Now and then some one 
suspects that the madness is only a mask, but the keenness of 
Hamlet enables him to avert the danger. He throws off his 
disguise in the presence of his mother, and wins her as a helper 
in his work of vengeance. The King of England was shrewd 
enough to see the wisdom of Hamlet's apparently senseless ob- 
servations, and treated him with great consideration and respect. 

When the time came for completing his plans, Hamlet re- 
turned to Jutland, resuming his slovenly appearance, grotesquely 
besmeared person, and silly actions. His amusing, yet truthful, 
answers at the banquet where his own funeral rites were being 
performed, served to disarm suspicion, and enabled him to make 
his last preparations in safety. Only when all was finished and 
there was no way of escape for the King, did he throw off his 
disguise and announce himself to Feng as Hamlet come with 
his crooks to take vengeance for his father's death. 

Exchange or Form or Clothing 

Where there is an exchange of form or clothing, it is only 

the one character in whom we are interested. Sigurt5r and Gun- 

narr 43 exchange form — skipta nti lltum — and we follow Sigur<5r, 

calling himself Gunnar, son of Gjuki, as he rides through the 

* 2 Saxonis, Lib., 3, pp. 88 ff. 

43 Vflstrnga s., 27, GripisspQ, 37, Edda, p. 285. 
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flame to Brynhild. After betrothing himself to her, he rides 
back to Gunnar and they exchange forms again. The story is 
in no way concerned with the real Gunnar in SigurS's form. Bryn- 
hild does not suspect the disguise until later on, and the discovery 
leads directly to the catastrophe — the death of SigurSr, and of 
Brynhild herself. 

Signy^ 44 the Volsung daughter, went in the form of a witch, 
volvuliki, to her brother, Sigmund, in the woods, in order to bring 
into the world the pure Volsung, son's son and daughter's son. 
In this story, after it is mentioned that they exchange forms, a 
few words are devoted to the Seipkona, before taking up Signy's 
visit to Sigmund in the wood. And now the Seipkona sits in 
Signy's room, according to Signy's directions, and sleeps in her 
bed, and the king does not know that it is not Signy\ In three 
days Signy^ comes and they change back, each one returning to 
her original form, with as few words as were exchanged in the 
beginning. Eptir pat ferr hon heim ok hittir seipkona ok bap, at 
pir skipti aptr litum, ok svd gerir hon. — No one has suspected the 
disguise, and its real removal comes as a part of the great dramatic 
moment in the story when, her work of vengeance completed, 
Signjr goes willingly to her death. NH skaltu vita, hvdrt ek hef 
mun at Siggeiri konungi dr&p Volsungs konungs. . . . ok ek f6r 
i sk6g til pin i volvuliki, ok er Sinfjotli okkarr son. 

According to Jacob Grimm a later coarser version of the 
exchange of form is the exchange of clothing. In order that one 
of the persons may make his escape, this is resorted to in Oswald. 45 
The Kiinginne, when she wishes to go to Oswald, must first elude 
the watchful eye of her mother and twenty-four maidens. As they 
all stand upon a battlement, the young queen complains of a 
headache, and begs the maiden nearest her to wear the crown 
and cloak and stand in her place and act as if she were the princess 
herself. The Kiiniginne promises to return when her head is 
better, but does not, and no further reference is made to this 
disguise. Another is quickly assumed, and, with the aid of the 
Virgin Mary, she makes her way to Oswald. 

Hjordis, 46 the mother of SigurSr, when left alone after the fall 
of Sigmund, begged her maid to change clothing, skipta klcepum, 
with her, and to call herself by her name, and to say that she was 

14 Vqhunga s. K. 7. 
"Oswald, 2485 ff. 
« Vqhunga s. K. 12. 
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a king's daughter. The maid did so, and they were taken cap- 
tive by Alfr, son of King Hjalprek. But, from the beginning 
the two were suspected. The "maid" did not seem to have 
either the manner, or the conduct of a maid. Alfr decided to 
test both maid and mistress, and so removed the disguise. Hj<jr- 
dis was then treated with honor, and, after the birth of Siguror, 
became the wife of King Alfr. 

Similar to a disguise in their effect upon the other characters 
in the stories are the dumbness of Uffo and the stupidity of petleif. 
These served to disguise the character and disposition of the men 
until the time came for them to show their real personality. The 
effect upon the people about them was exactly the same as that 
produced by the throwing off of a disguise. 

petleif, 47 the son of a powerful man, was of great stature, but 
lazy and careless of his person. He neither combed his hair nor 
bathed, but lay in the ashes in the cook house, and ran about 
naked with the cook boys and beggars, instead of riding out with 
his father to learn the ways of a warrior. He took no interest 
whatever in manly activities — riding, spear-throwing, and fencing. 
On a day however, when his father and mother had given up all 
hope of him, he rose up and appeared before them all in his real 
character of a warrior worthy of his father. 

The dumbness of Uffo, 48 the Dane, served either intentionally 
or unintentionally to mislead every one for many years, regarding 
his real personality. When the time came, and his people had 
need of him, he threw off the disguise and stepped forth as the 
saviour of his country. 

Allied to the real disguise motif, are the cases where time and 
separation work a change in people, which acts as a disguise and 
leads to a catastrophe. As far as the characters themselves are 
concerned this is an unconscious disguise. For there is no inten- 
tion on their part to assume a rdle, or to conceal their identity. 
Back of the catastrophe in the story of Hildebrandt and Hadu- 
brandt 49 was the fact that the young Hadubrandt had grown up 
without knowing his father. When Hildebrandt went to the 

"PiiSriks saga, 200 2 ff. 
"Saxonis, Lib., IV, p. 113. 
""Hildebrandslied," Denkmaler, I, p. 2. 
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and of the Huns, Hadubrandt was a barn unwahsan, and he 
came to manhood believing that his father had died many years 
before. Hildebrandt saw through the disguise of years, but 
Hadubrandt went into the fight refusing to believe his father 
when he assured him of his identity. 

According to the Asmundarsaga Kappabana, 60 the old Hilde- 
brandt himself met his death at the hands of his half-brother 
Asmund, who had no idea that he was warring against his own 
brother. Asmundr vissi nil eigi frcendsemi milli peirra Hildi- 
brands, puiat md'Sir hans sagdi honum ekki frd. 

Separated for thirteen years, Gudrun and Herwlg 51 in the 
Gudrun Saga changed so much that they did not recognize each 
other when they first met. The identity of Gudrun was, of course, 
also concealed by her occupation and dress as eine Wesche. The 
'disguise' of each one is penetrated by the other when the be- 
trothal rings which they had exchanged years before, were dis- 
covered. In this case a happy ending to the story took the place 
of a catastrophe. 

In the story of Helgi and Yrsa, the main motif is not the acci- 
dental separation of the two, but the intentional disguise of Yrsa 
by her mother, who planned to keep the maiden's existence a 
secret from Helgi, the father. 

Change of Face 

Change of face is not referred to in any of the above stories 
as a part of the disguise. But in the account of Dietrich von 
Bern's last fight, in the appendix to the J)i<5riks saga, 62 mutilation 
is resorted to in order to disguise the face beyond recognition. 
Witege, fleeing from the vengeance of piSrik, took refuge upon an 
island, where he built a castle. The ferryman was given a like- 
ness of J>i(5rik, and charged not to allow him to come upon the 
island. When J>ionk appeared, and was turned away by the 
ferryman, he went immediately to a physician, and had one eye 
cut out. As soon as the wound had healed, he went back to the 
island, and the ferryman allowed him to go wherever he wished. 

40 Asmundar saga Kappabana. Fornaldarsfgur, p. 470. 

"Kudrun, 1220 ft. 

vpftriks saga. Tillmg, 445 sv ff. 
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He took Witege by surprise, fought with him and killed him, but 
received his death wound in the combat. 63 

Grace van Sweringen Baur. 
University of Colorado, 
April, 1917. 
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